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The Protests of the Negro Students 


The protests of the Negro students in the South by 
means of the “sit-in movement” appear to have spread 
with spontaneity after four freshmen from the Agricul- 
tural College of North Carolina in Greensboro appeared 
at 4:30 p.m. on February 1, 1960, at the Woolworth 
store, took seats at the counter, and ordered coffee. They 
were not served. By April over 1,000 Negro students 
in at least 68 cities of 13 states had been arrested under 
numerous legal charges for various demonstrations. 

The “most common form” of protest, writes Harold 
Fleming of the Southern Regional Council in an article 
in The Reporter, New York, May 12, 1960, is concerned 
with “a seeming triviality—the question of who perches 
next to whom on a lunch-counter stool.” “But the real 
meaning of the protest movement goes deeper; it makes 
unmistakably clear that the Southern Negro’s discontent 
is real and growing, that the time is rapidly approaching 
when segregation can be maintained only by continuous 
coercion and the intolerable order that it would create.” 

Communique, the periodical of the National Student 
Christian Federation, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, 
reports, April, 1960: ‘“Reprisals and threats of reprisals, 
psychological intimidation and physical violence, blacklist- 
ing, expulsion from the university, and arrests on charges 
of civil disobedience are brought to bear on countless num- 
bers of students who have chosen non-violent demonstra- 
tions as the means to challenge the indignity of segregation, 
law, and custom... 

“And in many places students have been refused not 
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only the services of lunch counters but also have been re- 
fused admission to the services of the churches.” 

“The National Student Christian Federation is the 
United States section of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and is a movement related to the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A.”; it is 
stated on the masthead of Communique. 

The NSCF staff reports that it began to act when re- 
quested to do so during developments in Nashville, Tenn., 
where James Lawson, a student at Vanderbilt Divinity 
School, was expelled by the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the University after he had taken 
part in demonstrations in that city. The NSCF has 
established a legal aid and scholarship fund. It has also 
issued a “Letter to Christian Students” in which it is de- 
clared that the Central Committee of NSCF “feel a deep 
concern for, and involvement in, the recently initiated 
and now widespread student demonstrations. We recog- 
nize that in a larger sense this is a symbolic demonstra- 
tion against racial discrimination of any sort. Moreover, 
incidents growing out of these demonstrations have thrust 
before us, in some cases violently, important considera- 
tions such as our relationship as Christians to law and 
civil order, civic disobedience and passive resistance, and 
academic freedom and responsibility.” 

“The Southern Negro has begun a new march toward 
full emancipation,” concludes H. Shelton Smith of the fac- 
ulty of Duke University in an article, “The New Negro of 
the South,” in United Church Herald, 1720 Chouteau Ave., 
St. Louis, May 12, 1960. Issues related to the “sit-ins” 
are also discussed in articles in Motive, the magazine of 
the Methodist Student Movement, Nashville, May, 1960. 

Recent press reports indicate that desegregation of 
certain lunch counters has begun at Nashville, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and Winston Salem, N. C, 

Dean J. Robert Nelson and ten other members of the 
faculty of the Vanderbilt Divinity School submitted their 
resignations after the officials of the University declined 
to reinstate Rev. James Lawson. 

There are reports that other “marches” are being 
planned—on the segregated bathing beaches, on the polling 
places in the presidential elections, and on the churches. 

The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. on May 25, 1960, adopted a report 
on social education and action that described the student 
demonstrations as “consistent with our Christian heritage, 
the federal constitution, and the moral consensus of the 
nation.” The report also deplored violent reactions to the 
student demonstrations. 

A resolution passed by the General Board of the Na- 
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tional Council of Churches, June 2, 1960, among other 
things, reaffirmed its commitment to “work for a non- 
segregated church and a non-segregated community” ; 
urged churches and Christian people to “encourage mer- 
chants to establish services without discrimination and to 
support those who show willingness to do so”; recognized 
that “the orderly non-violent demonstrations that have 
taken place to date are expressions of just and righteous 
indignation against laws, customs, and traditions which 
violate human personality . . .”; recognized that non-vio- 
lent protest, including willingness to accept legal conse- 
quences of disobedience is “an affirmation of the rule of 
law”; urged “sympathetic concern for the students whose 
firm commitment of justice causes them to endure humili- 
ation, punishment, and suffering”; recommended every 
effort “to achieve a just reconciliation of differences which 
would result in the elimination of racial segregation.” 


Baptist Struggle With Power and Authority 


The American Baptists insist upon the freedom of the 
individual and the autonomy of the local church; they 
have also created large and impressive bureaucracies which 
maintain significant degrees of influence over local 
churches although Baptists believe that church councils 
possess no authority. Paul M. Harrison, assistant pro- 
fessor of religion at Princeton University has made a 
“social case study of the American Baptist Convention”’ 
appearing in the book, Authority and Power in the Free 
Church Tradition (Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 
Press, 1959. $5.00). 

“In the face of these circumstances,’ Professor Harri- 
son writes, the Baptist local churches “have lost much of 
their previous prestige and individuals have difficulty find- 
ing an effective outlet within the denomination for the 
expression of their opinions.” The Baptists thought that 
they had removed bishops from their councils, “but when 
they also eliminated the ecclesiastical authority of their own 
associations the bishops returned in business suits to ¢i- 
rect affairs from behind the curtain of the center stage.” 
“Since their responsibilities are prodigious their presence 
is acknowledged. But paradoxically, their power is un- 
restricted because their authority is so limited. When 
Baptists recognize that authority is more than a grant to 
power and that it also defines and therefore limits the 
uses of power they may sustain the proximate harmony 
which they are seeking.” 

After reviewing history and illustrating numerous di- 
lemmas, Professor Harrison concludes that the problem 
of an authority and power in the American Convention “is 
grounded in discrepancies which exist between Baptist 
polity and the Baptist doctrine of the church.” Efforts 
to resolve the issues “have been stimulated more often 
by pragmatic needs than by thoughtful consideration and 
application of principles derived from a consistent theol- 
ogy of the church.” The free churches are hard pressed 
as they try to discover a “fundamental church-order.” 

Freedom and authority are not inimical, Professor Har- 
rison says, as one who is “dedicated to the purpose of the 
Baptist witness.” A meaningful distinction between 
power and authority should also be drawn. He carefully 
suggests to Baptists that they create some kind of “‘associ- 
ational discipline.” If the local congregations were united 
in associations, with some authority to speak as a common 
gathering of churches, then the leaders of the American 
Baptist Convention might “hear the voices of several 
associations, rather than the infinite clamor of a multi- 


to 


plicity of independent churches, [and] they could act for 
the churches and be respected as a legitimate ecclesiastical 


power. 


History of Organized Mass Revivals 


Charles Grandison Finney, who “received a_ mighty 
baptism of the Holy Ghost” while on his knees in a law 
office in 1821 and later almost revolutionized the churches, 
established modern well-organized revivalism, William G, 
McLoughlin, Jr., writes in the book, Modern Revivalism 
(New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1959. $6.50), 
The author teaches history at Brown University. 

This thorough study of the mass revival from Charles 
G. Finney to Billy Graham aims to explain revivalism, “to 
discover why revivals have constantly recurred,” and to 
consider evidence of effects. Professor McLoughlin con- 
cludes concerning recurring mass revivals that although 
they ‘have seemed most pervasive and profound they have 
produced .. . few tangible or lasting results.” The Ameri- 
can situation, he thinks, is far different from that of 
Europe where the Reformation, the Counter-Reformation, 
and the Puritan movement “induced far-reaching social, 
political, and even economic changes.” 

Many popular explanations of mass revivals are ex- 
amined and rejected. Professor McLoughlin is not con- 
vinced that social crises automatically create revivals or 
that powerful personalities alone can manufacture them. 
He finds an explanation of the appearance of the mass 
revival in the concurrence of “four general circum- 
stances,” as follows: “grave theological reorientation” ; 
“ecclesiastical conflict associated with this reorientation 

. in which personalities play a large part’; spiritual 
cleavage resulting from “pietistic dissatisfaction” with 
both the world and the state of the churches; certain 
feelings on the part of those outside the churches that 
Christianity has a “particular relevance to their contempo- 
rary situation.” 

A distinction is made between awakenings and revivals: 
“Revivals and revivalism are a part of all great awaken- 
ings, but not all revivals constitute awakenings.” 


Ministers Overworked and Unemployed 


“One of the tragedies of our time is that the minister 
is both overworked and unemployed; overworked in a 
multitude of tasks that do not have the slightest connec- 
tion with religion, and unemployed in the serious con- 
cerns and exacting labors of maintaining a disciplined 
spiritual life among mature men and women.” Thus 
spoke Samuel Miller, dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
during the convocation sermon at Harvard Memorial 
Church, 1959. Portions of the text appear in the Saturday 
Review, 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y., No- 
vember 14, 1959, 25 cents a copy. 

Dr. Miller both analyzes the situation faced by the 
ministers and prescribes for their condition. Excerpts 
follow : 

“Tt is a scandal of modern Protestantism that young 
men called to the high venture of the Christian way, 
disciplined by seminary training in the arduous dimen- 
sions of such faith, are graduated into churches where 
the magnitude of their vocation is, as Joseph Sittler had 
said, macerated, chopped into small pieces, by the pres- 
sure of the petty practices of so-called parish progress. 
Wherever the current ideal of the minister comes from 
—the big operator, the smart salesman, the successful 
tycoon—it still remains a puzzle why the minister should 
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fall prey to such false images unless he has completely 
confused what he is supposed to be doing. . . . 

“As in other professions, and nowhere more disas- 
trously, American practicality has contrived short cuts 
in the training of the ministry. Concerned with only 
shortsighted results, it has reduced theological education 
to a vulgarized form of a trade school, where facile 
schemes, glib formulae, and manipulative methods pre- 
pare a man for disillusionment and heartsickening bitter- 
ness when he discovers all too late that such bright and 
shining stones are no food for the hunger of honest men 
and women, touched by this world’s tragic pain. 

“A great deal of nonsense, especially in pietistic circles, 
supported by a native American anti-intellectualism, has 
been uttered in this regard. The attainment of the saints 
has been praised as if it were achieved either without 
assistance from or in spite of their intelligence. Neither 
history nor biography corroborates such an illusion. A 
soft-headed saint is simply no saint. 

“The specifications for rehabilitating a usable vision 
of reality in our time are such as to thrust a man be- 
yond all normal limits of his resources. He must probe 
the past till he finds the quick of it—and knows beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt the broad and everlasting 
realities in it which run like a living stream into our 
own day. He must probe the present, suffer the full 
brunt of its tumultous power and passion. He must take 
the Bible, a very old book fashioned in archaic languages 
and forms, and unveil the present intimacy of its radi- 
cal realities. He must handle the mixed and perplexing 
chaos of mortal circumstance, the old and the new, the 
great and the inconsequential, the sacred and the pro- 
fane, and by an alchemy of his own he must make sense 
of things, or be honest and humble in knowing he can 
do no more than to face them wisely and bravely. 

“A learned ministry is not necessarily pedantic. In- 
deed, a minister is in many respects a disciplined ama- 
teur. He is amateur because he works forever at the edge 
of unprecedented possibilities in the freedom by which 
the spirit fulfills events and needs. He is amateur be- 
cause he is concerned with everything human across the 
entire spectrum of sensibility from feeling to idea to 
action. He is amateur because he is the lover of this world, 
intent on fulfilling its deepest and most radical reality. 

“As amateur, he will want to draw together insight 
and perception from every corner of time and space. He 
will meditate, day and night, on those primordial myths 
in which the experience of multitudes was strained, con- 
centrated, and objectified in archaic figures and forms. 
He will read the long and troubled contours of the past, 
the profound penetrations of prophet and priest, the 
dreams and corruption and heroism of the church, the 
anguish of centuries and the hope of eternity. 

“Every profession of our time increasingly demands 
a skill of theoretical knowledge and practical application ; 
and the ministry no less than any other must be a disci- 
plined profession. By and large, we are not so at present. 
We have bartered our professional birthright of an hon- 
ored place in the economy of a community by reducing 
our office to a mad dervish dance of un-enlightened pub- 
lic activities. Our duty is still an intellectual one.” 


Six Modern Novels and The Bible 


“The voices of the past few decades which have pierced 
most decisively into the heart of the matter, penetrating 
most deeply into the anxieties of our generation and 
expressing most precisely our fears and hones, have been 
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those of the literary artists, and it is perhaps above 
all in the modern novel that we find the anatomy of 
our own age drawn with greatest clarity,” William R. 
Mueller of the Woman’s College of the Unversity of 
North Carolina writes in the book, The Prophetic Voice 
= _ Fiction (New York, Association Press, 1959. 

Professor Mueller goes on: “The best of the twentieth- 
century novelists may with propriety lay claim to the 
title of latter-day prophets ; for the health, or lack thereof, 
of our civilization is most accurately bodied forth in 
their words, just as the pulse of ancient Israel was most 
sensitively examined and expressed by the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. Those of us who somehow suspect that 
all is not well, and who know that we are ill without 
knowing the temper of our disease, will find our condi- 
tion nowhere more expertly diagnosed than in the pages 
of the most perceptive novelists of our time.” 

Here are the works considered: 4d Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, by James Joyce; The Fall, by 
Albert Camus; The Trial, by Franz Kafka; The Sound 
and Fury, by William Faulkner; The Heart of the Mat- 
ter, by Graham Greene; A Handful of Blackberries, by 
by Ignazio Silone. The themes dealt with successively in 
those works are Vocation, the Fall, Judgment, Suffering, 
Love, and the Remnant. 

Each of these authors, Professor Mueller thinks, is 
entering “into a fruitful dialogue” with the Bible, is 
supplementing the Bible, and is speaking “directly to 
those who would be brought to a conviction of their sin 
and attesting to the fact that if God has at times been 
driven from this earth, he has not been driven out of 
existence.” 


Esthetic Imagination, Clue to Reality 


“As the record stands it would seem that it has been 
primarily the literary artist who has nourished men’s 
inward lives in this century.” This generalization is writ- 
ten by Bernard G. Murchland, who teaches theology at 
Notre Dame University and is an editor of Perspectives, 
in an article, “Theology and Literature,” in The Com- 
monweal, 386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y., 
October 16, 1959. 

“The esthetic imagination,” he writes, “is an impor- 
tant clue to reality. It reveals the essentially symbolic 
character of man’s thought and expression. . . . When 
this intimately poetic character of human consciousness 
is admitted, it follows that every expression of that con- 
sciousness will bear the same quality. That is to say, it 
will express itself symbolically. This is strikingly the 
case in early theological expressions.” 

“As a matter of fact, we must note that man’s earliest 
expressions were theological as well as symbolic. The 
coincidence of theological perception and symbolic articu- 
lation conveys a truth that is not only directly relevant 
to our discussion but, more broadly, is of great impor- 
tance in understanding the direction of modern man’s 
most serious intellectual efforts.” 

“Literature, as a privileged mode of symbolic expres- 
sion, was constantly at work tilling the soil of theological 
reflection. A religious view of the world was intrinsically 
enunciated in that mode.” 

“It is not the place here to wonder why this has 
not been more effectively understood in Western civi- 
lization. Today there do seem to be grounds for the hope 
that the divorce between Christianity and the arts might 
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be overcome.” Amos H. Wilder’s book, Theology and 
Modern Literature (Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 
1959. $3.00) suggests that a new dialogue may now be 
possible because the arts and Christian thinking have 
both been “ ‘affected and deepened’ by the tragedies and 
crises of our age.” Professor Murchland goes on: “‘It is, 
I believe, in the notion of tragedy that the final relation- 
ship between literature and theology is to be sought.” 

“In the renewed dialogue between literature and the- 
ology perhaps the latter stands to profit most. But, if 
this is the case, we must look upon such a situation as 
a temporary devitalization of theology. We would seri- 
ously compromise the nature of the human mystery if 
we were to give literature the final word. For the truth 
of the matter is that the theologian’s vision of the mean- 
ingful is greater. 

“Whatever else the theologian must do he must work 
towards rendering a life of grace available to man, he 
must direct man along the avenues of transcendent par- 
ticipation and communion and lead him to a sharing in 
the life of a living God. This literature cannot do; but 
to that end the testimony of literature is indispensable.” 


Corrupt Church and Body of Christ 


Roger Lloyd, a canon of Winchester Cathedral, re- 
sponds in the Manchester Guardian Weekly, December 3, 
1959, to a letter received from a layman. The layman 
had heard numerous references in sermons to “the Church 
as the Body of Christ.” The layman’s difficulty was “to 
square the splendor of the assertion with the constant 
corruption of the Church.” The assertion seemed to the 
layman to “approach blasphemy.” 

Canon Lloyd describes the inquiring layman as “plainly 
more capable of teaching me than I him,” and then re- 
sponds as follows to the “appealing letter”’: 

“To deny the constant corruption of the Church is no 
answer at all. It simply evades the issue. It was of a 
relatively corrupt Church that Saint Paul first used the 
words, ‘The Church is his body, the fullness of him that 
filleth all.’ It is pure, superstition to suppose that the 
primitive Church was free from the sins which have 
stained its record in all subsequent generations, and Saint 
Paul, more than most men, had grim reason to know it. 
Yet he said it, and this in the very epistle (Ephesians) 
which, more than any other, is a considered and careful 
statement of Christian doctrine. That Church, he knew, 
was not yet glorious, but full of spots, wrinkles, and 
blemishes. In definition, he did not go farther than the 
strange but suggestive phrase, “The fullness of him that 
filleth all in all’; but in his own mind he must (and 
other letters suggest that he did) have given to the 
great phrase its obvious and surface meaning, that 
through the Church the hands, the feet, the mouth of 
Christ continue to be available for the healing of the 
world. 

“All this does not allay the discomforts of my cor- 
respondent, and his objections remain what they were, 
but his quarrel (if that is the right word) is not so 
much with the parsons who have been preaching to him 
lately as with Saint Paul himself. He first used the words, 
and of a Church which he knew to be as full of sin as 
of righteousness. The fact of this corruption, present 
in varying degrees in every age, clearly means that the 
Church is always offering to God a maimed and marred 
body. 

“But Paul did not say that the Church was the only 


Body of Christ. He has others; and if such a Body js 
the physical and identifiable instrument through which 
His will gets done, some of them are very odd, and a 
few of them are far more deeply corrupted than the 
Church has ever been. If that through which God's will 
gets done can be called the Body of Christ, then He has 
very many different bodies all the time, and some of them 
have no connection whatever with the Church. Yet 
among them all the Church has a steady permanence of 
conscious purpose which the others lack. In spite of 
all its sins and shortcomings, it believes it has a direct 
organic connection with the heavenly Body of Christ, 
but this belief should always be the occasion of its 
humility and penitence, and never of its pride.” 


Autobiography of John Haynes Holmes 


“What can excel the drama of the Christian Church 
as it marches down the ages? Bishops, popes, saints and 
seers, heretics and martyrs—what a pageant!” These lines 
are found in the autobiography of John Haynes Holmes, 
I Speak For Myself (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1959, $4.50). 

Dr. Holmes lived his early life in suburban Boston, 
went through Harvard College in three years, then stud- 
ied for three years at the Harvard Divinity School. The 
years at the Divinity School are interpreted at length, 
and one wonders if there was ever a happier student at 
a theological seminary. There was a good fellowship and 
a faculty of excellent scholars. And the student found 
the subjects of his studies fascinating. 

When the divinity student had finished his first ser- 
mon in the Unitarian Church at Danvers, Mass., on the 
topic, “The Realities of Life,” the collar he wore “was 
a wet rag,” his voice was “all but gone,” but there were 
generous words from the congregation. The first church 
served by Dr. Holmes was in Dorchester, Mass., where 
he floundered as he tried to follow in the prophetic tra- 
dition of Theodore Parker. 

Then a parishioner gave the minister a copy of Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty. Walter Rauschenbusch 
published a book; Christianity and the Social Crisis, and 
soon the Unitarian minister in Dorchester met the Bap- 
tist who taught church history in Rochester. This sen- 
tence sums up much of what Dr. Holmes writes about 
Rauschenbusch: “What he did for me, and countless 
young men preparing for or just entering the ministry, 
is beyond all calculation.” 

Dr. Holmes soon came to the Church of the Messiah 
(Unitarian) in New York, which under his leadership 
later became an independent congregation, the Community 
Church of New York. According to this book, the dis- 
tinguished minister is not sure that if he had it to do 
over again that he would thus lead the congregation. 

Dr. Holmes was one of the founders of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and 
was identified with the American Civil Liberties Union 
from its early days. He is interested in the sermon as an 
art form and writes eloquently in defense of preaching. 
It has been said that this minister, now retired, has a 
command of the English language exceeded by no one 
in the United States. 


Mennonite and Amish Life 


Revised editions of John A. Hostetler’s Mennonite 
Life and his Amish Life have been published by the 
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Herald Press, Scottdale, Pa. (1959. 50 cents for each 
booklet 

There are about 20 branches of the Mennonites with 
a total of some 225,000 members, the largest being The 
Mennonite Church with over 78,000 members. “There 
is a variety of tradition and practice,” reports Dr. Hos- 
tetler, a rural sociologist. Some dress in “plain” clothes, 
others do not. Religiously they possess Bible-centered 
ideas—obedience, simplicity, and love. They believe that 
they are Christians who are “called out” from the gen- 
erality of people. They started as a “suffering church” 
in Switzerland, found tolerance in Pennsylvania, and 
from there went into many American states. They 
are noted for their informal material aid and a high 
degree of hospitality. Dr. Hostetler gives a picture of a 
pastor's wife who served in one year 3,000 meals to 
guests in her home. Roughly half of the Mennonites are 
farmers. 

The Amish are Mennonites who are, as Dr. Hostetler 
says, “the plainest of the plain people.” “According to 
them the greatest wisdom is to despise the world and 
to love God.” When oil was discovered on Amish farms 
in Kansas, they sold their lands and moved away. They 
are now found in 20 states, and number some 19,000 
adult church members, in all about 57,000 people. They 
live on productive homesteads. They are organized into 
small congregations of from 15 to 30 families and con- 
duct their church services in homes. They meet every 
two weeks on a Sunday. The service lasts from about 
9:00 a.m. until 1:00 p.m., after which a most adequate 
meal is served. Two sermons are preached at a service. 


Thirty-Five Years of “The Commonweal” 


“Religion and Contemporary Society” is the general 
theme of the 35th anniversary issue of The Common- 
weal, 386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 30, 1959, containing reprints of significant editorials 
and signed articles published during the life of that “weekly 
review of public affairs, literature, and the arts” edited 
by Roman Catholic laymen. The Commonweal, the edi- 
tors restate, is simply “the independent, personal prod- 
uct of its editors and contributors.” It is “not a move- 
ment but an attitude.” Although generally referred to 
as a Catholic magazine, it is not an “official” publication 
in the sense in which that term is usually applied to the 
periodicals of the dioceses and the religious orders. 

The Commonweal frequently presents a minority view 
among the periodicals that circulate among Roman Cath- 
olics. The editors never displayed enthusiasm over Gen- 
eral Franco, and consistently were adverse critics of 
Father Coughlin and Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin. 
The editors do not adhere to the principles of European 
continental liberalism, but “the magazine’s approach to 
day-to-day issues is normally described as ‘liberal’”’ rec- 
ognizing that the term “is ambiguous and clouded with 
historical uncertainty.” However, many contributors of 
articles to the magazines would surely call themselves 
conservatives. 

The varied contributions reprinted appear under the 
following headings: The Christian in a Secularized Cul- 
ture, Nature of the Catholic Response, Challenge of the 
Specific, Religion and Esthetic Values. In this SERvice, 
December 11, 1954, appeared a more extended treat- 
ment of The Commonweal on the occasion of its 30th 
anniversary. Then it was noted that The Commonweal 
had been called “the best edited weekly” and also one 
of the few great journals published in the United States. 
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Papal Teachings on Economic Life 


Rev. John F. Cronin has rewritten his earlier book, 
Catholic Social Principles (1950), and has provided a 
fresh approach to an application of the papal teachings 
to modern American economic life in the volume, Social 
Principles and Economic Life (Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1959. $6.50). 

There are extensive quotations from the writings and 
addresses of the six popes, from Leo XIII to John XXIII, 
which are the primary sources of the volume. 

Father Cronin, who is assistant director of the Social 
Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, writes: “The social teaching of the Church is basic- 
ally a mixture of ethics, moral theology, and prudent 
judgment as applied to the field of social economics. It 
is called Catholic because of its immediate source. But 
its principles are so founded in human nature that men 
of all creeds can readily see its truth and wisdom. While 
it has been presented authoritatively by various state- 
ments of recent popes, its roots go back to the inspired 
words of Holy Writ.” 

The order of treatment is from the general to the 
specific. First, “the social problem is outlined in relation 
to the broad bases of human nature.” Next, “the focus 
is narrowed to special fields, such as capital, labor, wages, 
family, property problems, and the state.” In the third 
part come international economic problems, race relations, 
and rural life. “The concluding chapter relates social 
principles to social action.” 


Lay Movements Among American Catholics 


Vigorous lay movements indicating “new life, new 
hope” within the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States are interpreted by Leo R. Ward in the book, 
Catholic Life USA (St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 
1959. $3.95). He selects “for emphasis some of the stir- 
ring newer developments, occurring in the last twenty 
or thirty years, in American Catholic life.” Thirty or 
forty years ago, he says, the Church was absorbed in 
building, and “preoccupied with a sort of domestic the- 
ological and political enemy.” Now American Roman 
Catholics are more positive and have become busy with 
“creative life,” while an interest in building continues. 

Among the movements considered are: the Cana con- 
ferences, with application of Christian principles to spe- 
cific details and real problems of married life; the em- 
phasis on the layman incarnating Christ in the workaday 
world; “living the liturgy”; the Grail Movement, a lay 
apostolic effort of dedicated young women; the pro- 
grams of the National Council of Catholic Men and the 
National Council of Catholic Women; the Interracial 
Councils; “Dorothy Day and the Catholic Worker”; 
“Ligutti and the Farmers.” 

Finally life in three parishes is described. Two of these 
have large, active parish credit unions. “The credit union 
office is a busy place, and is a kind of physical base for 
the church.” 


Jewish Religion and Jewish Survival 


“To account for Jewish survival is possible only in 
terms of the Jewish faith,” Emil L. Fackenheim writes 
in an article, “Jewish Existence and the Living God,” in 
Commentary, 34 W. 33rd Street, New York 1, N. Y., 
August, 1959. 

“The modern Jew is an enigma to himself,” he says. 
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The Jew by all the laws of historical change should have 
disappeared long ago, One cannot explain survival in 
terms of group loyalty or national feeling. Thus con- 
tinuance is a source of wonder. The Jew of the diaspora 
survived because he was able to pray and was committed 
to his religion. 

The Jews have been much affected by the trends in 
the modern world, which did not refute the living God, 
but merely rejected Him. People following modern 
thought, in the opinion of this Canadian rabbi and _phi- 
losopher, have made a choice against the living God. 
“Religiously, they are in a state of turmoil.” 

This turmoil may be “contemporary man’s most au- 
thentic religious expression,” even though it is shaking 
the “whole age.” 

Professor Fackenheim, who teaches at the University 
of Toronto, thinks that the Jew, as “a man of today .. . 
is confronted with the religious question of today; the 
question is whether or not the Nameless can be present 
to us.” And “he cannot authentically face up to the re- 
ligious question without facing up to the Jewish ques- 
tion.” Thus “Jewish religious life today consists in the 
endurance of this double turmoil.” 

The concluding paragraphs follow: 

“When the time is ripe for decision, the Jew may well 
decide that the ancient duty to Jewish survival must be 
abandoned. Should this be the eventual choice, then the 
Jewish people, as it has existed for three thousand years, 
will cease to be. Jewishness will become a mere right, to 
be made use of only by those with a taste for it. Jews 
of the State of Israel will become Israelis, and Jews else- 
where will either become members of a denomination 
like other denominations, or else a minority doomed to 
to eventual extinction. 

“But the Jew may also, in the end, decide to reaffirm 
the ancient duty of Jewish survival. This will be possible 
only if the Jew has remembered, and accepted as authen- 
tic, the ancient encounter of his people with the living 
God. He will then accept himself as part of a people con- 
stituted by an encounter with the Nameless, and still 
extant as a people only because it continues to be com- 
mitted to that encounter. He will have accepted himself as 
a Jew because he will have accepted the time-honored 
Jewish obligation to prepare and wait for the End in 
in which all that is to be done by either man or God will 
be fulfilled.” 


Analysis of American Judaism 


One hundred and fifty years ago the term “Orthodox 
Judaism” was not used—there was only Judaism, 
Rabbi Israel H. Levinthal writes in the book, Point of 
View (New York, Abelard-Schuman, 1958. $2.75). The 
subtitle reads, “An Analysis of American Judaism.” The 
author is rabbi of Brooklyn Jewish Center and visiting 
professor of homiletics at Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

The Reform Movement arose “as a result of the politi- 
cal and social emancipation, particularly in Germany and 
France,” the author states. “Orthodoxy, as we understand 
it today, developed as a counteraction to Reform.” The 
Reform leaders stressed the universal teachings of Judaism 
and the ethical teachings of the prophets. Reform has 
appealed to the liberals and intellectuals. 

Orthodox Judaism has the allegiance of the masses, 
“the plain people,” who are wary of change or novelty. 
It has had inherent strength through its steady devotion 
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to Jewish learning, but has tended to make the Jewish 
law rigid. 

Conservative Judaism as a movement, a sort of “center 
party,” is distinctly American, although the seeds may 
be traced to Germany. Its central powerhouse has been 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. It has grown rapidly, 
although it is the youngest of the three major religious 
groups in Judaism. It emphasizes Jewish law as pos- 
sessing inherent capacity for further development. 

Reconstructionist Judaism is associated with the well. 
known American professor, Mordecai M. Kaplan. It is 
a small group appealing to philosophers, and has been 
influenced by the naturalist and humanist schools of 
thought. 

The author is Conservative, and notes the difficulty 
in giving brief interpretations of complex schools of 
thought, particularly of those of others. The materials 
are designed for general audiences, not for technical 
schools, and were first presented as lectures at the Brook- 
lyn Jewish Center. 


“First National Study of Jewish Education” 


“An attempt to present to American Jews a profile of 
Jewish education in the United States,” is found in 
a report, Jewish Education in the United States, by Alex- 
ander M. Dushkin and Uriah Z. Engleman, published, 
1959, by the American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion, 1261 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 

The traditional ideal of the Jewish teacher is “to light 
up the heart and mind of the child in such a way that 
the flame will burn by itself, out of its own substance, 
so that the teacher may in time become superfluous.” 
But in this “first national study’ it is made clear that 
“there is no agreement on goals, high or low. . . .” “Jewish 
community leaders move in different directions and do 
not speak the same language. There are denominational 
and ideological differences. This, in itself, is not neces- 
sarily an evil.” The authors do not plead for uniformity 
of thought, “but there is much room for cooperation,” 
of which the report itself is an example. 

This study concentrates on Elementary Jewish school- 
ing. In 1958 there were 553,600 Jewish pupils aged 5 
through 17 in the Jewish schools. A majority of the 
pupils attend Jewish schools only three or four years, 
and the authors estimate that 80 per cent of Jewish chil- 
dren receive “some Jewish schooling at some time during 
school age.” 

The enrollment of 553,600 pupils in 1958 was thus 
distributed: 47.1 per cent were in weekday afternoon 
schools ; 45.1 per cent were in one-day Sunday schools; 
and 7.8 per cent were in day schools. 

“Our problem is no longer that of getting our children 
to Jewish school, but rather of having them stay in the 
schools long enough to make that education valuable.” 
“American Jewish schooling is like a shallow river, ‘a 
mile wide and an inch deep.’ ” 


But during recent years there have been trends toward 
“more intensive Jewish education for an increasing num- 
ber of children,” and toward the congregational school 
as the dominant type. “In 1948, 82.7 per cent of all 
pupils in the United States were in congregational schools, 
and in 1958 this proportion grew further to 88.5 per 
cent.” 


A poll of 1,560 Jewish community leaders revealed that 
75 per cent were opposed to the Jewish day school; the 
type which as above noted enrolled 7.8 per cent of all 
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pupils. Orthodox and Conservative constituents were 
mainly among the 25 per cent favoring complete Jewish 
day schools. Of the existing day schools, 77 per cent are 
not “congregational” or “parochial.” 

Polls of 11,000 Jewish children reveal, among many 
others, the following results: 

Six out of ten “like their Jewish school and would go 
to it if given free choice.” 

Nine out of ten “accept Jewish education as natural 
and desirable in the American environment where, they 
say, all children should receive some form of religious 
education.” 

Among many recommendations of the authors are one 
suggesting establishment of a national curriculum insti- 
tute “to concern itself continuously with the tasks in- 
volved in translating the general objectives of Jewish 
education into the realities of curriculum and teaching” ; 
and provision “for planned and directed experimentation.” 

“Much of our education is drowsy and retrospective. 
Much of it is tied down to the lexicon and never seems 
to reach words of fire and life and spirit. There is lack 
of venture and daring. There is literalness and super- 
ficiality. There is too much of a concern with Jewish 
survival and not enough with Jewish living. There is too 
much sectarianism and not enough Torah, more sacerdo- 
talism than religion, more talk than knowledge.” 


Funerals in U. S. A. 


Social scientists have neglected or disregarded the 
funeral, LeRoy Bowman writes in his book, The Ameri- 
can Funeral (Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1959. 
$4.50). The subtitle reads: “A Study in Guilt, Extrava- 
gance, and Sublimity.” The research reported was carried 
on over a period of five years. 

Dr. Bowman notes much public discussion of “the 
high cost of dying” but he has chosen to consider the 
commercial aspects in a broad setting. “The purpose of 
this study is to acquaint the reader with the basis of 
charges of commercial exploitation directed at under- 
takers, to ascertain what peculiar circumstances influ- 
ence the methods he uses, and to uncover the social and 
psychological factors that underlie conspicuous display. 
While religious aspects of the funeral are taken into ac- 
count, they are not dealt with in detail since they are 
the subject of many books.” 

After reporting on group behavior at funerals, the 
funeral business, and changes in forms and functions, 
Dr. Bowman writes a final chapter which he labels “A 
philosophical approach.” Here he presents concepts 
which he believes should be accepted widely if the Ameri- 
can people are to move toward “meaningful funerals.” 
He states that “nothing happened” after various appeals 
for reform that have been made during the past few 
decades. In particular, Dr. Bowman asks for “a system- 
atic stock taking and an exploration of the nature of the 
problem in all its ramifications.” 


On November 4, 1944, this SERvICE contained a mono- 
graph “Are Funerals Being Commercialized?” (out of 
print). Dr. Bowman notes the publication and also the 
replies of the leaders of the funeral industry. 


Church Fires 


Church fires rose sharply in number in 1958, but the 
total value of religious property destroyed showed a de- 
crease, according to a report released, 1959, by the Na- 
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tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 

The non-profit service organization’s annual study of 
fires and fire losses indicates there were 4,200 church 
fires in 1958, an increase of 1,100 over the previous year, 
but dollar losses totalled $18,166,000, down about $2,- 
500,000 from 1957. 


“Religion and Science in Mental Health” 


“The rapprochement that has taken place between sci- 
entists and clergymen in recent years seems to be in large 
part the result of broadening outlooks on both sides,” it 
is stated in a report, title above, of a symposium arranged 
by the Academy of Religion and Mental Health, New 
York (New York, New York University Press, 1959. 
$3.00). 

“Scientists have expanded their range of interests to 
include entire areas of human behavior that were for- 
merly considered outside the province of their study. 
Such things as values, personal issues, and even the 
personal self-involvement of the scientist have been ac- 
cepted as worthy of and relevant to scientific interest.” 

“Many theologians,” it is further reported, “now look 
upon religious phenomena as appropriate subject matter 
for scientific inquiry, and do not feel that such inquiry 
is a threat to the reality. They recognize, also, that re- 
ligious .experience and practice are not an isolated seg- 
ment of human behavior, but can be fully understood 
only as part of the total personality of the individual and 
of the community.” 

The major concern of the clergymen, physicians and 
behavioral scientists in the symposium was the outlining 
of “areas for future attention” at annual sessions: “Dif- 
ferentiation of roles among the various disciplines con- 
tributing to mental health; values as they affect the sci- 
entist and clergymen in their theoretical and practical 
work ; religion and the scientific method; the individual 
and social function of religion in mental health; religion 
in the total personality.” 

“Frank and spontaneous conversations” were empha- 
sized during the sessions. One session was on “the joint 
role of religion, the behavioral sciences, and medicine.” 


Anthropology for Missionaries 


The Missionary Research Library (3041 Broadway, 
New York 27) has published in its Occasional Bulletin 
(January 20, 1960) a “Selected and Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Anthropology for Missionaries,” by William A. 
Smalley, associate secretary in the Translation Depart- 
ment, American Bible Society. 

The bibliography, which sells for 25 cents and covers 
some 25 pages, is preceded by a discussion of mission- 
aries and their use of anthropology, missionary linguistics, 
changing trends in anthropology, and the values in anthro- 
pology for the missionary scholar. A reading list for 
beginners in the field also appears. 

Dr. Smalley served for several years as a missionary 
under the Christian and Missionary Alliance in Indo- 
China prior to coming to his present position. He is also 
editor of the bi-monthly journal, Practical Anthropology. 


Religion: Perplexing Aspect of Our Culture 


“It is problematical whether consensus can ever be 
achieved on the state and meaning of religion in America 
or, for that matter, anywhere else. Ideological commit- 
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ments to different conceptions of what it means to be 
religious cannot be resolved scientifically. However, 
while ultimate resolutions may not be possible . . ., the 
challenge remains and it is doubtful that man will be satis- 
fied with the limited understanding he has achieved.” 
These statements are made by Charles Y. Glock, professor 
of sociology at the University of California, in a chap- 
ter, “The Religious Revival in America?” appearing in a 
booklet, Religion and The Face of America, edited by 
Jane C. Zahn (Berkeley 4, Calif., University Extension, 
University of California, 1959, $1.50). The six papers 
in the booklet were presented at a three-day public con- 
ference for the purpose of exploring religion as a cul- 
tural institution in the United States. 

Past studies, thinks Dr. Glock, do not “provide a satis- 
factory basis for assessing either the state or the meaning 
of religion in America.” He pleads for the development 
of sets of indicators of the four dimensions of religion 
which he names “the experiential, the ritualistic, the ideo- 
logical, and the consequential.” “Not everyone, to be 
sure, would agree on the meaning of the results of such a 
far-reaching research endeavor. Yet, to know how indi- 
cators of religiousness on different dimensions are inter- 
related and the conditions under which different degrees 
of religiosity arise would inevitably enhance our under- 
standing of religion, still perhaps the most perplexing as- 
pect of our culture.” 

“What can be concluded, at least tentatively,” with 
present inadequate knowledge, Dr. Glock writes, “is that 
there has been a post-war growth in religious affiliation 
and observance. This has been accompanied by an in- 
crease of interest in ideas and commodities having a reli- 
gious content. It is not possible, given the evidence, to 
decide just how great the increase has been, to predict 
whether it could be confirmed using a more comprehensive 
set of indicators or to understand the significance and 
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meaning of the particular changes which have been ob 
served. Furthermore, we cannot say authoritatively 
whether the increase constitutes a revival or merely an 
acceleration of an historical trend towards increased 
church membership and religious interest. 

“There are certain indications that the qualitative char. 
acter of American religion has been changing in at least 
two respects. One, there appears to be a decline in doc. 
trinal rigidity. Americans seem more inclined to inter 
pret scripture in the light of history and to accept the valid. 
ity of faiths other than their own. Two, it seems that the 
church as an institution is playing a proportionately smaller 
role today than in the past in some of the aspects of 
American culture with which it has been traditionally 
identified—in education, for example, in family life, and 
in social welfare. However, even these trends cannot be 
accepted as demonstrated. . .. And, there are some areas 
of our culture—politics, for example—where it is impos. 
sible to say whether the influence of religion has declined, 
increased, or remained the same.” 

In the course of a discussion of “Religion and Mental 
Health—Compatible or Incompatible,” John J. Preisinger, 
a psychiatrist, regards religion as “a philosophy of life,” 
and states, among many other things: “Psychologically 
speaking, it doesn’t seem to matter greatly what kind of 
philosophy one does have just so long as one has a fairly 
definite one. We know this from a reported statistical 
rate of mental illness and suicide among philosophers. 
Among them, is is lower than that of any other profession 
or group. For physicians, it is twice as high as it is in the 
rest of the population.” Dr. Preisinger is director of 
McAuley Psychiatric Clinic, St. Mary’s Hospital, San 
Francisco. 

“If the suburbanization of main line Protestantism con- 
tinues to increase, ‘the spiritualization’ of religion in the 
sense of irrelevancy to concrete decisions and social guid- 
ance is likely to grow,” Albert T. Rasmussen, Professor 
of religion and society at the Pacific School of Religion, 
remarks in the course of a consideration of ‘“Contempo- 
rary Religious Appeals and Who Responds.” 

“The Evangelist strategy,” is presented by Philip Rieff, 
professor speech at the University of California. He 
writes that the “strategy appeals most powerfully to those 
who are suffering the specially added anxiety of having 
lost emotional contact with the traditional Christian rhe- 
toric.” 

The warm issue, “A Catholic For President?” is pre- 
sented by Currin V. Shields, who teaches political science 
at the University of California in Los Angeles. His 
book, Democracy and Catholicism in America (McGraw- 
Hill, 1958), was noticed in this Service, May 23, 1959. 
His appraisal of recent developments in politics leads 
him to conclude that it would not be “fool-hardy” for the 
Democrats to nominate a Roman Catholic for President 
in 1960. 

In a comprehensive statement on “Interfaith Mar- 
riages,” Clark E. Vincent, assistant professor of family 
sociology, University of California, suggests the numerous 
“difficulties in interfaith marriages” be looked upon “as 
symptoms of a disease in organized religion.” He also 
generalizes: ‘The marital strife associated with interfaith 
marriages is symptomatic of the tendency in organized 
religion to subjugate man to the church.” 


Next Issue 


The next issue of this SERVICE will be dated September 
3, 1960. 
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